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On Tuesday of this week the life underwriters gave a 
reception at the Astor House to T. B. Sprague, the well 
known English actuary, who has been visiting various 
points of interest in this country during the past few 
weeks. A large number of persons identified with life in- 
surance availed themselves of the opportunity to make his 
acquaintance, and to make this recognition of the eminent 
service he has rendered the profession by his writings and 
his work. A collation was served in an informal manner, 
and the occasion was an interesting one to all who joined in 
paying their respects to the distinguished guest. On Friday 
afternoon the fire underwriters will extend to Cornelius 
Walford, the eminent English writer on insurance, hospi- 
talities of a similar nature. Mr. Walford has been for 
many years a contributor to insurance literature, and many 
of his works are text books in the profession, as well 
known and studied in this country as in hisown. Ata 
meeting of underwriters and journalists held on Friday 
last, a committee was appointed to arrange for a reception 
to him, to be given on the eve of his departure for home. 





SOMETIME since we alluded to the fact that the Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia gave evidence 
of being afflicted with dry rot, inasmuch as it was losing 
much of its business. Last year it issued but thirty pol- 
icies, while its disbursements exceeded its income by nearly 
$50,000, and the expenses of management were about $15,- 
000 more than during the previous year. The Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania has called attention to the 
decadence of this company in three different reports, but 
there seems to be little, if any, improvement in its man- 
agement. An individual in this city is sending out cir- 
culars to policyholders containing reflections upon the 
company, evidently for the purpose of inducing policy- 
holders to sell their policies to him at asacrifice. To one 
victim who was willing to sell he sent a draft for $67 in 
payment for a policy that had been running for over twelve 
years. Possibly that was all it was worth, but it is a small 
teturn for twelve years’ premiums. Whether the com- 
pany is behind this broker in buying in its policies or not 
we are not informed, but have heard of other instances 
where policyholders who dealt directly with the company 
fared little better. It would seem to be a good time for 





the Pennsylvania Commissioner to ascertain whether the 
management of the American Life is engaged in a game 
of “ freeze out” or authorizes this “ bulldozing” of policy- 
holders in order to reduce its liabilities at the least pos- 
sible cost in money, but at the expense of the policy- 
holders. 





IN our report of the proceedings of the Underwriters 


Association of the Northwest, we were only able to give a 


synopsis of the paper presented by Mr. Dargan, wherein. 
he compares the fire hazards of this country with those of 

Europe. As his essay has excited considerable comment, 

in justice to him, and as a matter of interest to the entire 

profession, we print this week the full text of his essay, 

giving his arguments in their logical sequence. He holds 

that the universal, indiscriminate and reckless use of coal 

oil in this country is largely responsible for the excess of 

fire losses over those of European countries. No doubt 

this is one of the principal causes leading to the wanton 

waste of $100,000,000 of values every year, but faulty archi- 
tecture and inflammable construction must be charged 

with its fair share of destructiveness. 





THE Investigator, referring to the operations of some 
sharpers in Iowa in persuading farmers to cancel policies 
and take others, says: “The matter-has finally been re- 
ferred to the insurance department, and a decision has 
been rendered in which it is held that it requires the con- 
sent of the company as well as the policyholder to cancel 
a policy ; and when it is done by the policyholder alone it 
renders the policy void, and the company is released from 
any obligation to refund the money—that is, where the 
latter is willing to carry out all the terms of the contract.” 
This is a new doctrine truly. We would like to know 
what the insurance department has to do with construing 
the contract of insurance. If the policies are in the ordinary 
form in the matter of cancellation, the statement above 
quoted is an absurdity on its face. The right to cancel 
under the usual form of policy is vested in either party. 
The assured may cancel for any cause, and so may the 
company. If the declaration that a cancellation “when 
done by the policyholder alone” renders the policy void 
should hold good, no policy could be canceled by either 
company or assured. -If either party declined to cancel, 
then the right of cancellation would be wholly lost. The 
reasons which induce a company to cancel are usually of 
the kind which impel a policyholder to hold on, and vice 
versa. Either The Investigator has been deceived or the 
department of lowa has been meddling with matters over 
which it has no jurisdiction. 





SEVEN attempts are reported to have been made in one 
day last week and five on another day to set fire to valu- 
able business property in Cleveland. Following so closely 
upon the heels of the two incendiary lumber fires that 
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occurred there recently, there is naturally a feeling of alarm 
among the citizens lest the city should be laid waste by 
incendiaries. The situation is certainly a grave one, and 
requires energetic action on the part of the authorities to 
rid the community of the scoundrels who so maliciously 
seek to destroy property and to risk the destruction of 
life. This outbreak of crime does not appear to owe its 
origin to any labor trouble, but rather to the vicious teach- 
ings of communists and political demagogues. Unless the 
city authorities take vigorous measures for the detection 
and punishment of those who are responsible for these 
dastardly acts, there can be no safety for either life or 
property in that city. Fire underwriters cannot be ex- 
pected to take all the risk incident to such wholesale in- 
cendiarism, and, unless the authorities act promptly, the 
insurance companies will be compelled to cancel their pol- 
icies and cease doing business in Cleveland until such time 
as the law and order element again obtains the ascendancy. 
The companies are ready and anxious to insure against 
ordinary hazards, but they cannot be expected to furnish 
indemnity for the lawless acts of organized bands of crim- 
inals. Cleveland just now offersa better field for detectives 
and policemen than for fire underwriters. 





WE meet with persons every day who assert the belief, 
and give practical evidence of their conviction, that in the 
purchase of articles the cheapest is the best always. Such 
persons will buy the cheap goods hawked about the streets 
by bawling peddlers, because they imagine that they can get 
goods at a cheaper price this way than they can be ob- 
tained at trustworthy stores. Now it is possible that the 
price is oftentimes less under the conditions mentioned, 
but how long does it take the person who makes such pur- 
chases to discover that the element of wear and tear is 
vastly inferior in cheap goods than in warranted articles ; 
that the lasting quality of the material purchased at trust- 
worthy houses more than compensates for the advanced 
price paid ; that in the long run the best is always the cheap- 
est? These “cheap John” purchasers are the same per- 
sons who are predisposed to co-operative assessment insur- 
ance as against that furnished by the ordinary life compa- 
nies. With little regard to the element of perpetuity, 
these individuals, in procuring insurance, do not look much 
farther than the present, and undertake to possess them- 
selves of “life policies” laden with profuse promises that 
after the lapse of time divest themselves of substantiality. 
Co-operative insurance, like the paste diamond, shines with 
all the brilliancy and lustre of the genuine gem when the 
purchase is made and for a time afterward, and is fre- 
quently deceptive to the eyes of even the most judicious ; 
but time will eventually remove the specious lustre that 
has served to blind the eyes of the gullible, and expose 
the baser material to view. He who buys cheap and un- 
substantial articles of merchandise with a view to economy, 
may live to learn better by the wisdom of experience, but 
one should choose his insurance but once in a lifetime, 





a 
and in deciding to take this step he indeed is unwise who 
does not possess himself of indemnity that is positive and 
permanent. In taking this important step the truth should 
not be lost sight of that the best is certainly the cheapest, 
The great principle of life insurance is certainty, and cer. 
tainty means perpetuity during the life of the policyholder 
and the unfailing payment of a specified amount of ip. 
demnity at his death. Neither of these elements can ¢o. 
exist with the inequity of so-called co-operative insurance, 
the dealers in which furnish a policy that is necessarily un. 
certain in the amount promised; the tenure of member. 
ship is also doubtful, and the amounts of assessment are as 
uncertain as life, except that they are sure to increase from 
year to year as the mortality grows heavier. All that is 
absolutely certain with co-operative companies is that time 
is bound to prove that such cheap concerns will turn out 
the costliest in the long run, and are sure to collapse long 
before the passing away of one generation. While once in 
awhile a co-operative association might be heard of whose 
managers give evidence of efforts to conduct the organiza. 
tion honestly and in good faith, yet, knowing the fallacious. 
ness of the whole system, one is compelled to ask himself 
if any good can be expected to proceed from evil. The 
reference made by Insurance Superintendent McCall to 
these associations before the recent convention of State 
insurance officials at Chicago, should warn all intelligent 
persons who might be inclined to enter or connect them. 
selves with assessment societies. Commenting on the co- 
operatives, Mr. McCall said: “That many of them will 
retire without meeting with success we all believe. That 
the illusionary schemes and unattainable promises of a 
number are apt to destroy the usefulness of all of them is 
well understood and deplored by the State officials, who 
are working with a worthy purpose in view.” These are 
the words of the Insurance Superintendent of New York, 
who is under obligations to nobody, and whose public posi- 
tion justifies his judgments and opinions on life insurance 
matters as pre-eminently impartial and worthy of conf- 
dence. Insurance Commissioner Forster of Pennsylvania 
explained the delusive system as follows in his last annual 
report: “ These companies may for a long time continue 
to afford term insurance from year to year, and ultimately 
fail to afford life insurance to those members who contrib 
ute most to their resources; but so long as the members 
pay no greater rates than are required by ordinary life 
companies for annual or term insurance, they have no im- 
mediate cause for alarm. The time for serious alarm 
begins when the company commences to retrograde in mem- 
bership and increase in assessments. Then members have 
good reason to look to the future with solicitude, and in- 
quire if this is the kind of life insurance they were prom. 
ised. Unfortunately, when this time comes, they may 
have passed the time of life when they can afford to pay 
for other insurance, and are placed in a serious dilemma.” 
The Insurance Commissioners of the various States 
have for years stigmatized the co-operative system as an 
illegitimate and illusionary scheme, a snare to the unwary 
and a tempting bait to the ignorant and the gullible. Such 
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State officials are not, by virtue of their office, disposed to 
show favor to the regular life companies as against the co- 
operatives, nor would they dare to be guilty of invidious 
discrimination, reflecting on either class of organizations ; 
but the great majority of these Superintendents and Com- 
missioners, it is well-known, have been unanimous at all 
times in exposing the grave defects of co-operativism, and 
in demonstrating to the public that in life insurance the 
cheapest plan of indemnity ostensibly is by no means the 


best plan. 








A NEW TEST OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


N our issue of last week we printed an article written 
| by Walter C. Wright, actuary of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, wherein is given a new 
test of life insurance. Mr. Wright attempts to solve the 
problem of expense in life insurance, and claims to have 
discovered a new process for doing so, which differs from 
all processes heretofore employed. Figures can be made 
to show almost anything, and the same statistical exhibits 
are sometimes made to prove that white is black and black 
iswhite. Life insurance statistics are subjected to a great 
variety of contortions of this kind, each arrangement con- 
clusively demonstrating something to the entire satisfac- 
tion of somebody. Mr. Wright has simply put them 
through a process of his own for the purpose of demon- 
strating a single phase of the business, that relating to the 
expense. In explanation of his method of determining 
this, he says : | 


The economy of expense must be judged, not by comparison with the 
premiums paid, but by comparison specifically with the resulting advan- 
tages in fact secured by such payments. Now these are of two kinds, 
which may be called the insurance advantage and the investment advan- 
tage. 

(1) Each death claim paid is an insurance advantage, though it is so only to 
the extent of the excess of the amount of the policy which has become aclaim 
over its premium reserve or value; for the latter, being the balance (with 
interest) of the policyholder’s own premium money, could have been left 
or secured to his representatives without the intervention of the policy 
and company. * 

It is true that the advantage or benefit of insurance does not consist in 
adding anything to the wealth of the company, but only consists in draw- 
ing from the premiums paid into its treasury by the policyholders gener- 
ally, to meet each death claim which arises ; or can only be called an ad- 
vantage of distribution, or process of collecting aid from the living mem- 
bers, to assist the representatives or dependents of the deceased ones ; 
but it is not the less on this account an advantage worth some expense in 
securing. 

(2) Interest realized by the investment of premium while it is in the 
keeping of a company is an advantage ; in every sense so, since it comes 
wholly from outside sources and accrues proportionately to all members ; 
it may be called, as above, the investment advantage, and of course justi- 
fies some expense Lo secure it. - 

Hence the expenses incurred by any company in a given time must be 
divided into two parts, one being the expense incidental to insurance and 
the other that incidental to investment, which parts are to be compared 
Téspectively with the insurance claims met and interést receipts of the 
company for the same time ; or, what is equivalent in the latter case, the 
net rate of interest earned after deducting the incidental investment ex- 
Penses may be found. 


As illustrative of his method he gives a table, which we 





teprint in this connection. Mr. Wright claims that his: 


data was obtained from the Massachusetts report for 1883, 
but we cannot make his figures agree with that report. 
For instance, in the column of “death claims paid,” not 
one of the amounts given in the table agrees with that 
given in the Massachusetts report according to our reading 
of it; nor can we discover by what process of figuring Mr. 
Wright makes the discrepancy. 

This table apparently assumes that the only benefits of 
life insurance consist of the death claims paid, and the 
ratio of expense is figured upon this basis. This is,in our 
judgment, an extremely narrow view to take of life insur- 
ance. It ignores all benefits conferred upon policyholders 
in the way of endowments, etc., and only takes cognizance 
of the amounts paid to beneficiaries on the death of the 
policyholders. There are many forms of policies issued 
under which it is not necessary “to die to beat the com- 
pany,” to use a phrase often quoted, but which confer direct 
benefits upon the policyholders themselves. It costs 
something to earry such policies, and it is manifestly un- 
fair to charge such expense against the “death claims 
paid.” The table claims to deal with the advantages of 
life insurance—the actual results obtained—and the class 
of policies we have referred to certainly should cut some 
figure in the calculation. , 

It would seem, too, that the volume of insurance in 
force, not yet having been transformed into claims, should 
be charged with its fair share of expense. A merchant 
charges his expenses against the entire volume of his 
business, and does not attempt to saddle the entire cost 
of all his transactions upon a single branch of it. The ex- 
pense of a life insurance company should be measured by 
the amount of business, of whatever nature, transacted by 
it. It costs money to carry insurance, as well as it does to 
pay death claims, and a company is fairly entitled to credit 
for its legitimate expenses in maintaining and increasing 
the volume of its business. Every dollars’ worth of insur- 
ance written by sound companies is a positive benefit to 
the community indirectly, while it is a direct benefit to 
those who are prudent enough to purchase it. To assume 
that the amount paid to beneficiaries of policyholders is 
the net result of all insurance transactions—the only bene- 
fit, in fact, derived by the community from the immense 
volume of life insurance written—is placing an unwarranted 
limit upon the importance and value of life insurance. 

The banking feature of life insurance is an essential 
factor to its success, and the cost of conducting it cannot 
be ignored. That it bears good fruit, and that all policy- 
holders share the benefits derived from it, is shown by the 
fact, as given in the table, that the interest earnings 
of the companies named amounted to $24,398,684, while 
the cost “ on the score of investments ” is given as $1,999,- 
826. In other words, the interest receipts divided among 
the policyholders very nearly equaled the amount paid in 
death claims. A portion of the expenses of a company 
are made necessary by its efforts to increase its financial 
strength, to make it so strong in surplus as to command 
public confidence and to guarantee its contracts beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. The cost of doing this isa per- 
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fectly legitimate expense, and the resulting advantages 
inure to the benefit of all policyholders, and to the com- 
munity as well. The benefits of life insurance are so num- 
erous, and have so much influence upon the habits and 
practices of our business men, that the system is certainly 





entitled to credit for something more than Mr, Wy 
inclined to award it. 

Mr. Wright has adopted a method, peculiar to himself 
of showing the cost of insurance, measuring it by the 
amount of death claims paid. This presents one p 


ight is 


hase of 


TABLE EXHIBITING RATIOS OF EXPENSE, DETERMINED BY THE NEw Mone, oF ComPANIES DoING BUSINESS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
DuRING THE YEAR 1883. 
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XPENSE PER 
Estimated ite a sco oF ‘ ~~ Rate 
Death Claims | Premiums, eeenerey lege Int “xX pense on NTEREST 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY. Paid. Reserve | Net Insurance | the Score of | Stats Pat. | DOU | the Score of | EARNED, 

NY Furnished, Insurance. ae - | Investment. 2 oi 

Rate. | Rank, Rate. | Rank 

Dene, MAB: vc once sscecsorsecssecees wie $208,147 $46,605 $161,524 $121,779 75-4 14 $194,067 $15,809 | soc | 
John Hancock, Mass*.......-++++00++ reeie 169,604 25,117 144,487 $228,566 | 158.2 24 135,597 11,686 365.1 a 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass........-+++-++-- 426,995 86,215 340,780 232,400 68.2 10 428,255 33,176 6.03 ; 
New England Mutual, Mass........-----+-- 1,039,694 235,630 804,064 311,879 38.8 3 995,883 69,908 6.40 ' ; 
State Mutual, Mass..........- icaepouseieaaa 121,969 22,493 99,476 98,839 99-4 19 143,751 13,057 ast | x 
tna, Conn ..... sevdesdesssitewessvaeces . 1,302,807 364,510 938,297 460,014 49.0 6 1,760,372 118,962 | 6.22 | 
Connecticut General, Conn.........--+++++- 87,639 15,624 72,015 46,113 64.0 9 95,580 5,407 7.03 . 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn...-..----+-+++-+ 2,867,489 881,600 1,985,889 622,941 31.4 I 3,041, 125 238,944 5.70 | 3 
Equitable, N. Y..-------+--+eeeseeees teeeee 3,072,232 483,950 2,588,282 1,884,108 | 72.8 12 2,743,024 216,725 | 5.42 | a 
Germania, N. Y..eeseeeeseeeeeeeeeeee snes 606,072 149,950 456,122 325,662 | 71.4 II 508,702 47,193 | 4.85 | 2 
Homme, N.z ¥ ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccces 205,921 48,603 157,318 155,192 98.6 18 260,506 19,917 4.86 | ar 
Homeceopathic, N. Y..-...-+e-eeececereeeres 35,610 6,340 29,270 48,734 | 166.5 25 42,814 2,935 > 6 
Manhattan, N. Y......-+-+++0 perpeevsveons 687,171 183,450 503,721 226,305 44.9 2 627,628 44,081 | 58 3 
Metropolitan, N. Y.*.....+-++eeeeeeeeeeeees 638,639 18,322 620,317 1,161,893 | 187.3 | 26 106,916 9,098 | 4.90 | 29 
Mutual Life, N. V......0sseeeeeeeeeeseeeees 5,172,275 1,407,700 3,764,575 1,480,198 | 39.3 4 5,042,964 466,739 | s.r | 19 
Mutual Benefit, N.J........- coccccce seccece 2,160,991 550,890 1,610, 10r 521,829 32.4 3 2,072,629 169,913 5.6r | 1 
National, Vt ......---cseeescecceceneceerecs 174,767 29,127 145,640 77,861 53.5 = 149,010 10,100 5.26 | 15 
New York Life, N. Y.......--+ee+e008 Seeees 2,408,636 574,150 1,834,486 1,995,102 | 108.8 ax 2,676,592 236,884 | 5.03 | 18 
Northwestern Mutual, Wis....----.+-++0+++ 990,692 190,500 800, 192 630,582 78.8 15 1,200,001 88,527 5.80 9 
Penn Mutual, Pa.......------ iindvactuesnes 601,625 107,600 494,025 309,858 62.7 8 463,567 37,131 5.38 3 
Provident Life and Trust, Pa ..........++++- 280,817 49,865 230,952 222,665 96.4 17 340,115 33,294 4.26 | 25 
Provident Savings, N. Y.-----..++-+--++++: 24,875 1,828 23,047 51,608 | 293.9 | 27 4.955 asm | 17 | @ 
Travelers, Conn. ....0-00-e-ecceececcreccces 235,001 42,243 192,758 144,621 75.0 13 | 331,623 22,476 6.42 | 3 
Union Mutual, Me....c.0.-seeeseeeeeeerces 377,547 88,520 289,027 237,913 82.3 16 301,499 28,754 4-66 | 23 

| 
United States, N. ¥ .......eeeee eee ceeeeeces 283,304 69,245 214,059 277,919 | 129.8 2 271,594 23,460 5.09 | 7 
WEEN VE ccccccscccccsessssscveess ee 13,000 1,542 11,458 13,613 | 118.8 | 22 12,917 822 | 5.33 | %4 
Washington, N. Y........----0-++e-eeeeeeee 356,289 71,820 289,469 289,461 | yor.8 20 446,998 32,249 6.78 | 2 
TOM iccctccccosriserscssiresiavesveses | $24,549,808 | $5,753,439 | $18,796,369 | $12,177,655 | 64.8 $24,398,684 | $1,999,826 | 5.42 | ia 
Forty-six Societiest......----.++e+++e--e0e0- | $735,383 peaeunee auauneaee $237,770 Cee oO sstasace B  aasecens ‘ 





* Including industrial business. 


the business only, which is interesting, if nothing more ; 
other phases are equally interesting and quite as deserving 
of consideration. Other actuaries and writers have thor- 


oughly analysed the expense question, and made a more - 


equitable and satisfactory distribution of cost. But, as we 
said before, figures can be made to show almost everything, 


e 
t Collective business of assessment societies doing business in the State, excepting secret societies. 





¢ Includes $18,867 depreciation. 


and, however they may be arranged, generally prove in- 
structive. It is not probable that Mr. Wright’s plan of 
estimating the cost of insurance will do more than excite 
curiosity. His arrangement of the figures makes an ex- 
cellent showing for his company, but another basis of 
estimate would place it lower down in the list. 














SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE importance of the storage store business keeps the companies 
constantly on the alert for changes in the risks, which are regarded as 
increase of hazard. Recently attention has been drawn to the indis- 
criminate use of portable engines on the wharves adjoining the shore 
line stores in Brooklyn, and it is proposed that a rule shall be framed 
to regulate these perils at an early day. The storekeepers, it is said, 





are anxious to conform to some uniform rule, so as to avoid an increase 
of risk, and the subject has been referred to a committee of the Board 
of Underwriters to prepare a standard, and thus settle a question which 
has threatened to become a serious controversy. 


* * * % 


A MEMPHIS secretary writes to a friend in this city that the compa 
nies in that place are laughing in their sleeves over the row and rumpus 
made in New York about the new law prohibiting unauthorized insur 
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ce, He says the companies are receiving orders for New York risks 
from Jersey City agents right along, same as before, and he wonders 
what the trouble is about. It appears that there is no reason why the 
Memphis companies should not accept such offers as they may have 
om responsible parties, and it is difficult to see how the New York 
law can reach over the North river to prevent Jersey City parties from 
doing that which is prohibited here. The kernel of the new law, how- 
wer, isin the prohibition extended to the assured. If that is of any 
yalue, then the merchants will find themselves in the meshes of the law 
wite as fast as offending brokers. In fact, it is reported on the street 
already that one of them says he would rather be under-insured than 
go to the Tombs for even ten minutes. 


* * * * 


We printed a paragraph sometime ago that the reported intention of 
the Mutual Fire of Manchester, England, to enter upon United States 
business was premature. We now learn that the managers of the 
company never entertained such a proposal, although it is known that 
the story was started in a quarter that seemed to vouch for its credence. 


* * * * 


THERE are several delegates in the city who recently returned from 
the Western Union in the West, and, although the Union did not dis- 
band or break up, as it was feared by many companies it would, it is 
suspected that the recent heavy losses in the West have considerable 
todo with keeping the Union together. Our Western friends are dis- 
covering that the East has no monopoly of losses nor the West of 
profit. The same is pretty evenly divided, and no section can claim an 
advantage over another. | 

% % * x 


AN officer of one of the two companies in this city interested in the 
main schedule on the Grand Trunk railway informs us that the losses 
on the shops in London, Ont., have been greatly exaggerated, and 
further, that the schedule contains a neat little clause limiting the loss 
by any one fire to $100,000; and the companies here are protected 
against excessive loss by reinsurance. This is a nice contrivance for 
the insurance company, but we don’t see how the Grand Trunk rail- 
way is benefited by such a policy. 


% * * * 


THE forms of policies used by companies in insurance on hulls of 
sound steamers and others on the coast seem to need reformation in 
respect to the great power conferred on the assured to substitute other 
unknown boats for the steamers insured. A case occurred last week 
where a company was called upon to insure a boat and declined. The 
next thing, notice of substitution was received under an old policy, and the 
broker coolly informed the company that the owners proposed putting 
in the identical boat which had been previously rejected. The worst 
of it was that the substitution clause gave the owners the right to do 
that, and the company was obliged to succumb. 


* * * * 


THERE is need of a strong and uniform restriction being put on the 
use of kerosene oil stoves, as now very freely allowed by the companies 
in this city. The companies know and realize the dangers of kerosene 
stoves in their agency business and are very severe in their denuncia- 
tions of the practice of other companies in permitting such hazards, 
but they are apparently blind to their own faults. The New England 
underwriters have declared war on the oil stoves, and have in this re- 
spect set the New York offices a good example. 


%* * * * 


IT is printed in Chicago that one of the insurance departments has 
undertaken to decide a question between companies and policyholders 
which properly belongs to the courts, provided there is any doubt on 
the question at all. Verily, if in addition to other duties the depart- 
ments are to take the place of the courts, the public may as well look 
wholly to the departments for the kind of contracts they shall receive, 
and how they shall be afterward interpreted, The only thing remain- 





ing will be to dictate the rates and the risks, and the departments will 
have the companies completely in their control. But perhaps this is 
some of the wild Western journalism we read so much about in 
political papers. 


* * * * 


IN England there is a Bicyclists Insurance Company, and, judging 
by the rough and ready manner in which the neighborhood of Central 
Park is used by the wheelmen, it will not be long before such a com- 
pany is needed here, although not wholly in stockholders’ interest. 


* * * * 


ONE of the lower St. Lawrence river packets, the ,“ Saquenay,” was 
burned, and the companies which caught the loss are those which un- 
dercut the regular Montreal rate to get the risks. We trust the insur- 
ance will be paid, and the companies hereafter succeed in getting what 
is considered an adequate rate on the balance of the risks. 


* * * * 


WE understand that, in addition to the difficulties of the merchants 
of this city in securing all the desired insurance, there is also a 
scarcity of facilities in the home market in obtaining all the needed in- 
surance on the larger Coney Island hotels. The companies on these 
risks think very highly of them, but the lines are not large, and many 
companies consider all summer hotels as poor risks and prohibit them. 


* * * * 


THE officers of a non-tariff company last week conceived the idea 
that it would be a good thing for the non-tariff offices to have an un- 
derstanding as to the limit of commission they would pay on rated 
risks. He called on two companies similarly situated, and was sur- 
prised to learn that they adhered to the tariff of rates and paid only the 
regular commissions. He gave it up asa bad job. The truth is that 
more of the so-called outside companies stick to the rates and commis- 
sions than are found paying any larger commission than the tariff per- 
mits. 

* x % *% 

SEPTEMBER closed with a remarkable exemption from losses in this 
city. There were quite as many fires and small losses as usual, but 
the aggregate was smaller than for several years in the corresponding 
month, and many companies show a clean record of no loss whatever. 
This is a much more satisfactory consolation for the reduced income 
than if the income and losses both increased, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Convention of the State Insurance Commissioners. 


THE fifteenth annual convention of the Association of Insurance Super- 
intendents and Commissioners convened at Chicago on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 24, the president, Superintendent John A. McCall, Jr., occupying 
the presiding chair. - 

The president delivered the following valuable address, presenting the 
general features of the insurance business in an original and compre- 
hensive way. 


Gentlemen of the Convention—Following the established custom, it becomes 
my duty in calling you to order to present for your consideration some views 
of the insurance situation. The statements for 1883 have been analyzed and criti- 
cized by our several members, and the conclusions drawn therefrom have been 
given to the public. We meet to consider how our State laws shall be administered 
so as to prove beneficial to the policyholders, realizing that success attends the cor- 
porations affording adequate protection to the insured. It by no means follows 
that in all controversies between the policyholder and the companies, the latter have 
no rights to be respected, and at this point I bear testimony that in my experience 
with disputed claims I find the companies, as a rule, disposed to settle rather than 
be sued. It may be remarked that this cheerful disposition is caused by experience 
with juries ‘‘ who find for the plaintiff” before the defense is presented; but I am 
convinced that a liberal, and not a literal, interpretation of the policy contract ac- 
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counts for it. I venture to say, if the history were written of the litigated claims 
connected with the $1,460,673,295 paid to policyholders by the fire and life compa- 
nies doing business in New York State, that the average of resisted claims would 
not exceed that of 1883, when the payments were $105,509,306.68 and the losses 
resisted but $1,404,719.56. To our supervision are committed great trusts, and there 
is no less responsibility because our duty to protect is shared by the officers and 
directors, who stand as the immediate guardians of the policyholders and share- 
holders. The several States of the Union, with the rights reserved to them under 
the Constitution of the United States, control the corporations they create and 
license, and this right to govern intrusted to us can be made an instrument of op- 
pression and destruction if we fail to entertain and honor the requests of each other. 
With conflicting laws and regulations, the injury inflicted is as great as if we should 
build a Chinese wall with all that it implies on our respective State boundaries. It 
should be our aim, therefore, to study each other's requirements, not so much be- 
cause of making them conform to our individual ideas, but in the entertainment of 
the hope and belief that in this assimilation of our views we shall eventually create 
a harmonious whole. This highly desirable result cannot be obtained except by 
co-operation. It was well stated in the address made by the first president of this 
convention in 1871, that ‘‘ without some harmony and reasonable consistency in 
legislation, and the methods and burdens of supervision * * * the great and 
beneficient institution of insurance was liable to suffer great injury.’ We assemble 
for the fifteenth time with hearty approbation of that sentiment and a determination 
to adhere rigidly to its essential requirements. We recognize the right of each 
Superintendent or Commissioner under the law to judge for himself as to the condi- 
tions upon which a company may be continued or admitted within his territory. We 
deprecate, I am sure, or ought to at least, all predatory intrusions excited by a lack 
of material for home consumption, or a disposition to wander in fields and pastures 
new. The right to exercise a prerogative does not carry with it license to subsist 
on tbe helpless. We can maintain our dignity and preserve our privileges without 
subjecting ourselves to the charge of a perfunctory performance of duty, or as hav- 
ing a disposition to show ourselves multipotent. Let it be our desire to carry out 
the laws with due regard to the assured and the insurers. Their interests do not 
conflict, we will find, if an honest endeavor is made to adhere to the contracts to 
which the assent of each is necessary in their formulation. The greater part of late 
legislation, on the subject of insurance contracts, is the product of ignorance and 
malice ; and with the existing popular antipathy to corporations, it appears neces- 
sary that the public should understand distinctly that the insurance policy is a con- 
tract of indemnification and not of profit to the holder. We find the most absurd 
propositions made for engrafting on the statute books laws which would offer an 
inducement to commit crime. The protection of life and property by insurance 
contracts is a necessity and not an offense, and it is the duty of our law-makers to 
promote its perpetuity rather than seek its destruction by such menacing enact- 
ments. 
GENERAL BUSINESS. 

Taking fer comparison the statements of the 333 companies and associations re- 
porting to the New York Department, December 31, 1883, we find $11,639,004,845 
of risks in force, with $685,253,394 of resources for their protection. The liabilities, 
except capital, are shown to be $469,166,853 ; the paid in capital, $69,938,360, ard 
the surplus over all liabilities, $146,148,181. The statements call for no special 
comment, except as to the continued heavy loss ratio of the fire companies and the 
fluctuations in values of investments of all companies. On the subject of the 
enormous values consumed by fire losses annually much has been written, but with 
apparently little result. There has been no lack of criticism or figures to prove the 
liability of the destruction of property by carelessness or worse, and yet the blind 
infatuation that possesses the competitors in the race for premium accumulation 
still continues. With each recurring year we read the moral resolves and the in- 
structing statistics of the several conventions of officers and agents, and find each 
individual impressed with the necessity for higher rates, and full of schemes to re- 
duce the loss ratio. Before and after the convention week, the industry and ability 
of agents are ed by their premium returns. To add to the difficulty 
is the increasing percentage of commissions, which is referred to in a very 
able paper read on the roth instant, before the Underwriters Association of the 
Northwest, by an eminent insurance journalist, as remarkable for its ‘‘ persistent 
upward movement.” Suppose that the policy claimant was made to share a por- 
tion of his loss, and that the agent's remuneration depended in part on the net 
results of his business ; is there anyone that doubts that many of the evils under the 
present system would cease to exist ? 





INVESTMENTS. 


The matter of investments is one calling for our earnest consideration. It is 
probably of more importance when considered in connection with the life com- 
panies, but is not to be ignored as to the others. The increase of collateral loans 
from $5,947,627.82 in 1874 to $48,071,315.44 in 1883 is to be deprecated. The 
hazard of such investments, if they can be called investments, should be provided 
against either by limiting the total amount to be loaned or requiring as collateral 
securities with a valuation of at least fifty per cent above the loan. It may be 
argued that the investment laws are too restrictive and need amendment. It will 
not be denied, however, that there is danger to the public in the temptation to 
make collateral loans with large interest consideration, the payment of which de- 
pends more on the success of the note-maker than on the value of his securities, 





—naennneeeen 
————— 
VALUATION OF POLICIEs. 


With great gratification I record the fact that New York has placed herself ; 
line with the majority of States in establishing a four per cent standard of ey 
The act was placed on her statute books with a due regard to the interests ha 
concerned. And here I call your attention to an important point. The gtowth of 
industrial insurance has commanded and received our approbation, We are in 
duty bound to consider the subject in the light of its progress, and by our treatment 
of it encourage its promoters if they deserve it, as I believe they do, rather than 
destroy in its inception what promises to bea great benefit to our laboring com. 
munity. The peculiarity of the contracts issued by the industrial companies has 
been referred to quite often of late, and I am convinced that these contracts should 
be treated in the early years of their existeuce with a due regard to the actual pre. 
miums payable, instead of restricting their issuance by compelling the companies 
to maintain an unnecessary reserve. ‘These remarks will apply also to other forms 
of contracts, which will be explained either to the convention or the appropriate 
committee by the officers of the companies interested: I bespeak for the gentlemen 


| your earnest attention and consideration. 


; ASSESSMENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

In most of the States the co-operative organizations have been brought within 
the jurisdiction of our several departments, and not without good results. There is 
no valid reason that these institutions, appealing to the public for patronage and 
promising.certain payments in the event of death or accident, should be exempt 
from supervision or the publication of their transactions. It is true there is no 
guaranteed contract issued by them, and it is also a fact that the payment of claims 
depends on the fulfillment of the member's promise ; but nevertheless the organiza- 
tions are chartered by the State with privileges that make them akin to insurance 
companies and place their officers in the category of trustees. It is not now a ques- 
tion as to how we shall treat them, nor in what respect they differ from our precon- 
ceived notions of their exact status. They are possessed of rights which neither 
individuals nor corporations have any authority to set aside or ignore. That many 
of them will retire without meeting with success we all believe. That the illusion. 
ary schemes and unattainable promises of a number are apt to destroy the useful- 
ness of all of them is well understood and deplored by the officials, who are work. 
ing with a worthy purpose in view, It should be our endeavor to act promptly with 
these commendable officials in unmasking and denouncing fraudulent concerns 
whenever and wherever they lift their worthless heads. The payment in claims dur- 
ing 1883, of $11,573,212, by 120 assessment societies, indicates that the member- 
ship of 525,699, which they show, has not been attracted by promises only. View- 
ing it in any way we please, our duty is to foster such of these organizations us 
prove to be beneficial, and to condemn without stint the unworthy. 


CONCLUSION. 

I renew the obligations expressed at the close of the last convention, when I was 
honored by being your unanimous choice for the office of president. I crave your 
continued indulgence during the remainder of the present session. Trusting and 
believing that our labors will prove to be of great benefit to the policyholders and 
the companies, I await your further pleasure. 


The committee on credentials reported the following delegates present 
and entitled to seats in the convention: W. D. Whiting of Maine, 0. 
Pillsbury of New Hampshire, W. S. Smith of Massachusetts, J. A. 
McCall of New York, Eugene Pringle of Michigan, H. J. Reinmund of 
Ohio, C. P. Swigert of Illinois, R. B. Morris of Kansas, A. R. McGill 
of Minnesota, E. Williams of Connecticut, D. P. Fackler of New Jer- 
sey. On motion of Mr. Pillsbury, the gentlemen present connected with 
the various insurance companies were invited to take part in the discus- 
sion. 

Peter Notman, president of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company of 
New York, addressed the meeting on the fire insurance situation, and laid 
stress on the large amount of property annually destroyed and burned up 
by fire. Measures ought to be devised by which this enormous waste 
could be stopped. Not the least of the losses were those occasioned by 
incendiaries. After fully discussing all the questions relating to the pay- 
ment of losses with many prominent insurance men, he had concluded 
there should be a restrictive clause in every policy. That clause should 
limit the insurer’s liability to not more than three-fourths of the actual 
loss covered by the policy taken out by the insured. As a matter of pub- 
lic safety against fire waste, and to guard against the debauching of the 
public conscience by holding out inducements to unscrupulous persons 
to burn their buildings for the purpose of collecting the insurance thereon, 
the Commissioners should urge upon each of their respective State legis- 
latures to pass laws providing that but two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
actual risk should be paid in case of the total destruction of the prop- 
erty. An effort should also be made to have the taxation on franchises 
and receipts either removed or scaled down to a more equitable basis. 
After paying all the losses and necessary expenses, and satisfying the de- 
mands of the taxgatherers, the companies doing business in New York 
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State had but ten to fifteen per cent of the earnings left, most of which 
they bold in trust for reinsurance. He desired toenter his protest against 
the policy adopted by the various States of compelling the companies do- 
ing business in those to pay the salaries and expenses of the Insurance 
Commissioners. No other business interest was similarly taxed, and it 
was clearly unjust and illegal, in his opinion, to signal out the insurance 
interest for the imposition of such a burden. The Commissioners ought 
to be paid the same as other State officers, out of the State treasuries. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Notman’s address and the discussion thereon, 
the convention took a recess until four o’clock Pp. M. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the following committees were 
appointed $ 

On Blanks—Messrs. McGill, Reinmund, Whiting, Prindle, Abbott. 

On Assets—Messrs. Smith, Morris, Williams. 

On Rate of Mortality and Rate of Interest—Messrs, Fackler, Swigert, 


, Williams, Reinmund. 


On Legislation—Messrs. Swigert, Pillsbury, Abbott, Smith. 

On Miscellaneous Business—Messrs. Whiting, Pringle, Fackler, Wil- 
liams, Morris. 

Executive Committee—Messrs. Pillsbury, Pringle, Morris, McGill, 
Reinmund. 

Sheppard Homans then addressed the convention in favor of separating 
new from renewal of life premiums, and of separating the expenses in- 
curred in procuring new business from those incurred for the care of the 
same in subsequent years. He also urged the propriety of casting ratios 
of expenses upon the mean amount insured, rather than upon premiums 
or total receipts. He had, he said, addressed several gentlemen conceded 
to be high authorities upon insurance matters, and their replies showed 
them to be in favor of making the changes suggested by him. Mr. Ho- 
mans submitted the following recommendations : 

DEAR S1r—In the statistical tables published by your department, and by the 
insurance departments of other States, the premium receipts of each life insurance 
company are reported in gross—that 1s to say, the receipts for premiums on new 
business secured during the year are nct separated from those for the renewal of 
old business. It is admitted by all experts that no correct judgment can be formed 
astothe management and merits of any company from a mere statement of the 
amount of premiums received, and that such information is insufficient and may be 
misleading. This is especially true when comparisons are made of the relative ad- 


. vantages or merits of different companies in the way of expenses. By far the heav- 


iest expenses are incurred at the time of issue ofa policy, and must necessarily 
come out of the premiums for the first year. In subsequent years the expenses are 
very much reduced, because they are confined chiefly to the care of old business 
which has already been secured, and to the care and investment of the funds. The 
manager of one company, by judicious, although apparently large expenditure, may 
succeed in placing alarge amount of new business on its books, and thus by the 
addition of a large volume of insurance upon persons who have passed a rigid and 
recent medical examination keep down the rate of mortality, and thus do far better 
for his policyholders than the manager of another who declines to compete for new 
insurances and confines his attention to the care of old business. The latter may 
show a smaller percentage of expenses, but the former may demonstrate a truer 
and wiser economy. The great object and advantage of statistical tables is to throw 
light upon these and kindred matters, and thus enable those interested to arrive at 
acorrect judgment. Unless such tables are deducted from reliable and sufficient 
data the conclusions drawn therefrom may be misleading and erroneous. For these 
reasons I respectfully urge upon you the advantages—if not the necessity—of call- 
ing for statements of the amount of premiums received on new or first year's busi- 
ness, carefully separated from those upon old or renewal business. The labor 
would not be very great, while the advantages will be evident. Again, the insur- 
ance department of Massachusetts has, fora series of years, given the ratios of ex- 
penses to mean amount insured. This is evidently a more equitable basis for 
comparing relative expenses in different offices than by a percentage upon premium 
receipts, which is still used in the publications of some departments. The percent- 
age of loading or margin added to the net, or theoretical, premium, to provide for 
expenses and adverse contingencies, varies for different forms of policy contracts. 
No manager would for a moment justify the payment of the same rate of commis- 
sion on the premium for a paid-up or short endowment policy that might judi- 
ciously be given upon a whole life policy, and yet to compare expenses to gross 
premium receipts is open to the same critical objections. 

Such information may be misused or misapplied, and thus be made the means of 
injustice and injury. It may not be thought advisable to separate minutely the 
various items of expenses, such as the amounts expended to secure new business, 
for the care of old business, and for the custody and investment of funds, etc., but I 
respectfully urge the propriety of presenting in statistical comparisons of different 
companies, if any such be published in your reports, statements of the ratios of 
expenses to mean amount insured, or to mean amount at risk, after deducting the 
premium reserve from the face value of policies. Whether it be deemed advisable 
or not to publish tables of ratios for different companies, the statistical results given 





in the insurance reports of the different States should furnish data for arriving at a 
correct judgment as to the management of each cOmpany ; and this requires at least 
the separation of new from renewal premiums. 

I enclose extracts from the opinions of eminent authorities on these points, which 
I have collated from insurance publications. 

These suggestions are respectfully made in the interest of life insurance gener-° 
ally, and not of any one company, and in the belief that, if adopted, they will serve to 
render the reports and tables of your department, and of the departments of other 
States, more practically valuable to those interested in life insurance. 


The following resolution relating to the termination of the insurable in- 
terest was presented by Oliver Pillsbury : 

Whereas, The continuance of insurance, when by reason of advanced age, in- 
firmity or any other cause, the insurable interest shall have ceased, is in violation 
of the spirit if not the letter of the law, and may be subversive of public morals; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that legislative 
action is desirable, that in such cases both the insured and the company shall have 
the right to insist upon the surrender and cancellation of the contract by payment 
in cash of an equitable value for the policy. 


Mr. Fackler introduced the following, which was referred to the com- 
mittee on blanks : 

Resolved, That al) insurance companies be required to return for the date of De- 
cember 31 for each year a schedule of all outstanding claims, arranged in the order 
of their dates, and stating the names of claimants and all other particulars needed 
to identify fire, marine, death or accident losses, as the case may be. 


Mr. McCall, chairman of the committee on blanks, reported verbally 
against making any change in the fire insurance blanks. On motion of 
Mr. Pillsbury the report was accepted. 

Mr. Pillsbury then moved that the convention go into executive session 
for the rest of the day. Carried. 

On Thursday, on motion of Mr. Whiting, chairman,of the committee on 
miscellaneous business, the resolution introduced at the previous day’s 
session by Mr. Pillsbury, providing for the surrender and cancellation of 
policies upon demand of either the company insuring or the insured, 
when the interest therein has ceased, was referred to a special committee, 
to be appointed by the chairman, for the purpose of being embodied in a 
bill to be recommended to the legislatures of the several States for enact- 
ment. 

The committee on legislation recommended the adoption of the provis- 
ion of section g of the Illinois law governing co-operative or mutual as- 
sessment associations as the sense of the convention, with reference to 
the exemption of secret and benevolent societies from the provisions of 
the laws regulating and governing insurance and mutual insurance com- 
panies. Carried. 

The committee on blanks reported favorably on Mr. Homan’s recom- 
mendations ; that, in its opinion, the separation of original or first year’s 
premiums is desirable and necessary in any comparison of the relative mer- 
its of different companies, and recommended that such separation should 
be insisted upon in the reports made by companies to the State depart- 
ments. The committee also recommended that in casting ratios, expenses 
should be compared with the mean amount at risk, rather than with pre- 
mium or gross income. The committee explained that the recommenda- 
tions should not apply to industrial business. On motion of Mr. Rein- 
mund the report was adopted. 

The committee on blanks then presented the following, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That all insurance companies and assessment corporations be required 
to report for the date of December 31 of each year a schedule of all outstanding 
claims for losses, arranged in the order of their dates, and stating the names of 
claimants and all other particulars needed to identify fire, marine, death, accident 
or other losses, as the case may be. 

Resolved, That the separation of note and cash receipts in the income and dis- 
bursement accounts of the life blanks be discontinued and the same be reported to- 
gether. Also that the premium note account be retained in the same form as at 
present. This is done for the purpose of avoiding a repetition of the same item in 
the reports. 

Resolved, That the co-operative blanks require that the assessments and expenses 
incurred by the lodges of such societies as report under this blank upon certificates 
be separately stated from that incurred by the grand lodge or central association. 

The following resolution, offered by D. P. Fackler, was referred to the 
committee on legislation : 

In view of the great changes to which the market values of all securities are liable, 
while their intrinsic value changes but little and generally only gradually, it is the 
sense of this convention that the assets of life insurance companies need not be ap- 
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praised in all cases solely according to their market value at the close of each year, 
for such corporations are not liable, like banks, to sudden calls requiring the con- 
version of a large part of their assets into cash, but can always await that revival of 
values that seems sure to follow the most prolonged and disastrous depression. 

We, therefore, recommend the passage of laws in all the States providing that 
any company may appraise an amount of its assets not exceeding one-fourth of its 
liabilities, on the basis of the average valuation for ten years prior, but this pro- 
vision shall not be employed to value any item of assets above its original cost to 
the company; and all such special appraisals shall be distinctly specified in the 
published State reports. 

This completed the business of the association except as to the routine 
of electing officers for the ensuing year. 

A committee appointed to select the next place of meeting of the con- 
vention and to nominate officers for the ensuing year, nominated the fol- 
lowing: President, J. A. McCall, Jr.; vice-president, Eugene Pringle ; 
secretary, Charles P. Swigert. The committee also recommended that 
the next convention be held in Chicago in September, 1885, the exact date 
to be fixed by the president. On motion, the gentlemen named were 
unanimously elected and the recommendation as to the time and place of 
next meeting was adopted. ; 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 





Petroleum Products an Overwhelming Source of Fire Losses. 


AT the recent meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west, J. T. Dargan’s paper on the ‘Essential Difference of the Fire 
Hazard in the United States and Western Europe” was listened to with 
interest. In our report of the proceedings of this meeting, a press for 
space confined us to a summary of the paper, and that condensation has 
been the only version of Mr. Dargan’s ideas that has appeared in print. 
This underwriter’s novel conception of the reason why fire losses are 
greater in the United States than in Europe has attracted considerable 
attention since the convention, and we have been requested to print the 
essay in full, as below : 


It is not my purpose to deal in figures or statistics; neither have I any 
sudden or startling doctrine, principal or discovery to announce. I merely wish 
to state some homely truths—truths which are so familiar that I think their very 
familiarity causes them to be overlooked, or, at least, largely underestimated, in our 
business of fire underwrting. 

It is a generally accepted truth, that the loss ratio on property similarly located 
and protected against fire is much less in Western Europe than it is in the United 
States; owing to the large amount of wood used in the construction of buildings 
in the United States, and its very limited use in Western Europe, it would not be 
fair to compare the aggregate loss ratio of the two countries or any part of them, 
but it would be entirely proper to compare the loss on brick buildings occupied for 
similar purposes, say, in England as against those in the State of New York. 

I have never seen any figures bearing on such a comparison; but I believe I am 
safe in saying that risk for risk, class for class, the loss ratio in England is much 
less than in New York State, is much less in France than in Ohio or California, or 
any part of the United States. I recently took atrip across the water, not as an 
underwriter, but merely as one of that horde of tourists who go thither for objects 
and purposes that are nowhere so aptly described as in Mark Twain's ‘‘ Tramp 
Abroad.” I made no close investigation into anything, merely taking a dip into 
this and that, without digesting anything I saw or heard thoroughly. However, 
while thus skimming along my attention was, more or less, naturally directed to 
some of the phases of fire underwriting among our European brethren, and nothing 
is more striking than the relative fire hazards of the two countries. 

It did appear strange to me how those old buildings along the Cannongate 
in Edinburgh or the Judenstrasse in Frankfort should stand for ages—and they 
are evidently good for ages to come—when the same buildings in the United 
States would have burned up long ago. Then there are those old tumble-down 
buildings in the Faubourgs of Paris, simply crowded from top to bottom with every- 
thing conceivable, al! of which are insured at a profit to the companies at a rate 
that is simply incredible to the American world; in fact, in America an under- 
writer would no more think of insuring any of these at any rate than he would of 
flying. Now, what makes this difterence in the fire hazard of the two countries? 
Certainly it is not in the moral hazard, for I candidly believe that on this score the 
hazard among the masses on the whole in the United States is even better than in 
England, Scotland, France or Germany. The average man of business abroad, I 
believe, has as much cupidity and certainly a stronger and keener desire to make 
money than the average American tradesman. Where in the world will the shop- 
keeper take more advantage of you than in Paris? And if he does it with his cus- 
tomer, certainly he will have as little conscience in dealing with an insurance com- 
pany. Soitis certainly not better principles or more moral rectitude that is the 
prime cause of this minimum fire loss in Western Europe. 

In the next place, it is claimed by some that the greater care bestowed by our 
European brethren on everything they handle or do is the true and bottom cause 





for their great exemption from fires; that this is due to the crowded population and 
consequent greater struggle for existence; also to climatic causes, 
certainly have their effect. 

The average American is in many respects reckless; if he makes his mone 
freely he spends it freely. If the E akes it freel : 

ely he spends it freely ¢ European makes it freely, he appears to hold on 
to it, even the stronger. At every hotel or store the last centime or pfennig is de. 
manded, and this saving and care is carried into every detail of life, Then, again 
the climate is a novel one to tae American. The average European can't appre. 
ciate what a very hot or a very cold day in the United States is. During midsum- 
mer the American finds his thick flannels and overcoat not only comfortable but 
necessary in London, Paris and Frankfort. I had heard of * sunny France,” but it 
is certainly a misnomer in comparison to the intensely bright skies of America, 
Then, in winter snow seldom ever falls in London, much less Paris; so in the happy 
mean between great heat and cold, the human body receives its fullest devel. 
opment. I may be wrong, but it does seem to me that nowhere in the world is 
the Caucasian more in his native habitat, or more thoroughly developed in his 
physical symmetry, than in Western Europe. This perfect development surely 
causes less lethargy and carelessness in all the details of life than characterize the 
average inhabitant of the United States, yet it does appear almost unreason- 
able to find a more careful people on the face of the globe than those of 
New England. I do not believe that any or all of these causes satisfactorily 
reach the true and essential difference of the fire hazard in the United States and 
Western Europe, and the reason I think so is that, I understand, this comparative 
loss ratio on property similarly situated was much less, say, forty years ago; and 
going back that far the difference in the fire loss of the two countries was not near 
so marked as it is to-day. So in trying to differentiate and get this essential difter- 
ence it appears to me to lie in a cause or causes that have arisen in this country in 
the past thirty or forty years. Going back that far we find that fire underwriting in 
the United States was virtually in its infancy, although many companies date back 
fully seventy-five years or more. In the past twenty-five or thirty years the busi- 
ness of fireinsurance has advanced in this country with such giant strides that it has 
injected itselfinto every artery of trade, commerce and property, 

The pessimist would say that the increase in the loss ratio is solely due to fire in- 
surance itself; that for purposes of gain many burn themselves out fraudulently 
and criminally, and that fires would practically cease if every fire insurance com- 
pany was banished from these shores. This I do not believe at all. Like many of 
the benefits of civilization, bad men may frequently use their fire policies for criminal 
gain, but it is not true of the country at large. I still believe that the axiom in 
political philosophy that crime decreases almost in the ratio as illiteracy, is sub- 
stantially true, and that in latter years there has been a gradual but a sure improve- 
ment in the morals of the people of our country at large. It is true that our great 
civil war may have somewhat upset the moral tone of the country, but, in the 
twenty years that have elapsed, these causes or sequences have, by degrees, become 
almost or practically obliterated. But here in times of the most profound peace, 
when values are settled, when there is no further clashing of races or sections, and 
when even a presidential campaign can not stir up any excitement, fires keep up 
with a persistency that to many is alarming. 

Some underwriters delare that the passage of a general bankrupt law would im- 
prove the moral hazard, which they claim is the bottom of the trouble, but at large 
I do not believe the effects of such a law on the loss ratio would be hardly appre- 
ciable. The essential difference in the fire hazard we are discussing, and what ac- 
counts for the large increase of fires for the last thirty or forty years, I think is cer- 
tainly due to the comparatively limited use of coal oil in Western Europe and its 
unlimited use in the United States. During a trip of several months abroad I did 
not see a single coal oil lamp in use. This was true not only of the larger cities, 
but of the smaller provincial towns, where gas is not in use; itis for lighting up 
halls, dining and sitting-rooms; but on retiring for the night you are almost invari- 
ably handed a short candle some four or five inches long, and next morning you are 
invariably charged with the everlasting dougie. It is true a good deal of coal oil is 
imported from the United States, but it is not a drop in the bucket compared to its 
enormous use over here. Thirty or forty years ago the use of coal oil in this country 
was almost wil. To-day probably nothing in our commerce or trade is so wide- 
spread or universal in its use ; and so much ingenuity has been expended in its dis- 
tribution that in the remotest parts of the country it is a marvel of cheapness. 


These Causes 


Side tracked at almost every railway station is found the invariable fiat car with 
its wrought-iron tank containing several thousand gallons of oil. From this tank 
a wagon—a smaller tank—draws its supply, and from the latter it is delivered in bulk 
to every storekeeper in the town or village that wants it. Largely through the in- 
fluence of underwriters, local authorities frequently try to control the quality of oil 
in their country, but we all know that this prohibition of the lower grades of oil is 
very slackly executed, and that the average inhabitant usually gets the cheapest oil 
and pays little or no attention to its quality. Then we can hardly appreciate or 
realize the enormously varied use it is put to. Many families who find their oil dis- 
appearing fast will discover that the cook or servant is using it to start the morning 
fire, and, even if warned against its use, it is so convenient and saves so much 
trouble that they will use it slyly anyway. 

Then the housewife who cannot afford a servant will bring out the little gasoline 
cooking stove, and we all know the enormous sale these stoves have had and the 
lives and property they have destroyed. But this veteran giant of destruction, king 
coal oil, strides about but little during sunlight in his work of destruction ; he re 
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serves his heavy work for the shades of night, when thousands of hills and vales are 

jit up by the remorseless destroyer. 

In the larger cities, where gas or the electric light is convenient or low-priced, not 
so much damage is done ; but in the smaller cities or hamlets, where there are none 
of these lights, or, if present, are high-priced, the destruction is simply terrible. 
Forty years ago the flickering tallow candlé was our common light, but where is it 
today? Itis such a scarce article that the younger generation hardly knows what 
acandle is. On the other hand, their manufacture and sale is an enormous item 
in Europe. 

I think a large number of midnight fires that companies class as ‘‘ unknown,” 
and which frequently are supposed to be fraudulent, are really accidental, and are 
traceable to coal oil in some shape, It is a common practice in a great many sec- 
tions of the country where there is no gas, or where ga® is high-priced, for a mer- 
chant to leave a coal oil lamp burning all night on his counter to scare off thieves, 
Isit unreasonable to suppose that these lamps left unattended cause many fires ? 
Again, many merchants are careless in leaving in the back part of their stores a lot 
of oily rags and rubbish, where the lamps are filled and trimmed, and from the care- 
less throwing of a match or cigar stump a good-sized fire is started. Another prac- 
tice is for families with children to keep lamps burning all night, and dwellings are 
frequently burned from this cause. 

Another queer circumstance is, I do not believe there is one incendiary fire in a 
thousand in the United States that is not caused by coal oil. It is not always an 
easy job to start a fire without coal oil that will burn.ap a building, but a few cents’ 
worth of the latter will promptly do the work. In the investigation of fires, as an 
underwriter, I don’t recollect ever seeing an incipient fire that was clearly incen- 
diary, and which was extinguished, that was not traceable to the use of coal oil. 
Another enemy the underwriter has, are these hordes of patent gasoline gas 
machines that are flooding the land. They are all more or less dangerous, and are 
at best but one degree removed from the ordinary lamp in the way of safety. 

Astriking example of this was the recent loss of the Montezuma Hotel at Las 
Vegas, Hot Springs, New Mexico. The fact is generally recognized by underwrit- 
ers that, of all our lights in universal use, the two only reliable kinds are from coal 
gas and electricity. I mention but a few of the damages coal oil causes, but we 
all know and recognize that it appears to be in every nook and corner of the coun- 
uy, and its uses and abuses are so enormous and varied that they simply cannot be 
enumerated. 

Now, with all this damage, present, past and prospective, king coal oil may ask 
us the same question Boss Tweed did his accusers: ‘‘ What are you going to do 
about it?’ Nothing—at least no more than has been done by our trying, as under- 
writers, to limit the quality of coal oil in our policies, although even this, in a large 
measure for practical purposes, is a dead letter, for, as a rule, how is the oil going 
to be tested when the fire is over? We can't control this matter, even if we wanted 
to. We are not kings or priests. Ours is not to lead, but to follow; to take things 
as we find them and make our business to conform thereto. We can, by discrimi- 
nating charges, sometimes influence this or that movement, but this tidal wave of coal 
oil that has swept over the country is simply irresistible. Yet, with all its troubles, 
ina double sense it is not an unmixed evil. Although we are underwriters, it is not 
proper for us as citizens of this great country to square everything by dollars and 
cents, or how it affects our business. I was recently struck with an article on coal 
oil in The Century Magazine, where the writer claims that probably nothing has 
done more for the elevation of the masses of our country in latter years than coal 
oil. It furnishes a cheap and excellent light for the laboring man and family, when 
after the day's work they can read and study with comfort, instead of having their 
eyes nearly put out with the old-fashioned tallow candle; and, in consequence, 
nothing has done more for the cause of common education. So, with the troubles 
and losses in our direction, it is more than compensated in another. While it has 
caused us immense loss, probably nothing has more popularized and made fire un- 
derwriting of such immense size and importance in the United States than coal oil. 
An old prominent Boston underwriter used to say he did not regret the frequent and 
enormous fires that swept over the country, as it simply advertised fire insurance 
the more and made the business that much better. 

This is unquestionably largely true, and if companies are made bankrupt it should 
not be properly chargeable to fires, fer se, but simply because they have sold 
their goods below cost just as the merchant does. Let a proper figure be 
charged not only to cover prime cost, but also expense, as well as a margin 
for profit, and we will be successful. Asa matter of public interest and policy, 
these frequent and enormous fires are to be regretted in having that much 
wealth of the country entirely blotted out, but to the underwriter, in the abstract, 
they are no injury ; in fact, area benefit to his business if he can only gather in pre- 
miums enough to pay his losses. What these premiums should be, therefore, is 
what most concerns us, and if companies would only steadily keep this in view, 
study their classification register closer and go into tariff associations and unions 
prepared to advocate proper rates and practices, without trusting blindly to luck to 
help them out, there would be fewer liquidations and more dividends paid to stock- 
holders. 

As a lesson or corrollary to be deduced from the foregoing, the question may be 
asked: ‘*What will be the loss ratio of the future in the United States?” I say as 
long as our oil wells hold out, and they appear to be inexhaustible, we may look for 
no large decrease as far as class and class of risks are concerned. In fact, I believe 
in the next five years our loss ratio will be, on the average, as large or larger than 





in the past five. Many underwriters go along in a sort of hap hazard way, hoping, 
by good luck, fires will suddenly cease and let them have a good run; but if we 
can forecast the future from the past, and it looks very reasonable, those who look 
and feel this way are sure to fall into a ditch that they will never get out of. 

Some trust that good crops will improve matters and reduce losses, others that a . 
bankrupt law will, others that a proper protective tariff will be an entire solution of 
the whole problem ; but all of these are certainly, to say the least, largely visionary. 
In the past five years the country has been on the whole blessed with bountiful 
crops, values have become settled, and the whole land has enjoyed a run of peace 
and prosperity that cannot be expected to be improved upon. Crops may fall off 
here a little and there a little, but there has been nothing on the whole to disturb 
trade, property, commerce or values, except to better them. Those underwriters in 
different parts of the country who want to bear rates, I think, must get but little 
comfort out of these deductions, for they clearly favor and prove the bull side of the 
question, and that the latter is not only proper, but simply absolutely necessary for 
the protection and furtherance of the great interest which we are entrusted to repre- 
sent, 

So far I have stuck reasonably close to my text, but I think I may be pardoned 
in conclusion in straying therefrom to express the sentiment of probably every 
American underwriter who has ever crossed the Atlantic, viz: That for work and 
interest Western Europe bears no comparison to this magnificent country, the 
United States. We may have our drawbacks and may not have all the comforts of 
an older civilization, but who is there who does not prefer our fresh, tremendous 
and undeveloped field, growing in wealth at the rate of $125,000,000 a month, to the 
smoother and well-worn paths of Europe? 





The Fallacy of Co-operative Life Insurance. 


Exvizur Wricut, the actuary, has written as follows concerning co-opera- 
tive life associations doing business on the ‘‘ improved” plan of assess- 
ments graduated according to age, the requiring of advance premium pay- 
ments, entrance fees and annual dues, and the holdirig of guasi reserve 
funds, in imitation of the regular life companies : Could a class of 5000 
be at once formed, all of one age, and of sound health, the thing would 
fall far short of insurance at the start. * * Insurance is a commodity 
which has a value altogether separate from the indemnity itself, a value 
which is enjoyed at every moment between the issue of the policy and the 
occurrence of the claim. This value depends upon the degree in which 
all contingency is eliminated, as tothe amount and certainty of the indem- 
nity. In the ordinary form of insurance the amount of the indemnity is 
fixed and the payment is contingent only on the payment of premium by 
the policyholder himself. For the year paid for in advance, the indem- 
nity is as certain as the occasion for it. In the co-operative form, pure 
and simple, the indemnity is contingent on the continuance in the asso- 
ciation of members who forfeit nothing by withdrawing. As sure as a 
bird in the hand, for culinary purposes, is worth two in the bush, a policy 
for $3000 in an ordinary life company is worth many times more than one 
in the class above described. The latter has nothing to set against the 
actual fact of payment and the existence of a sufficient fund but the 
probability of payment, when nothing or next to nothing is to be lost by 
not paying. If the death claims were to continue as few as twenty-seven 
in a year, out of 5000 (at age forty-two), there would be a better chance 
of the class holding together. But the benefit of selection wears out in 
about six years ; and suppose 5000 persons selected at forty-two to be now 
forty-eight years old ; the claims to be expected in a year will be seventy- 
one, and the law of mortality must be repealed, or they will not in that 
year vary much from that number, and they will keep on increasing at a 
more and more rapid rate. Recruits, able to pass the ordeal of a faithful 
medical examination, are not likely to rush in to fill vacancies in such a 
company, especially if they can go into a new class, with the full benefit 
of selection, or into an ordinary company in which the policies, as they 
grow older, are more and more sustained by a self-insurance fund. Ifthe 
co-operative scheme is to be called insurance at all, it is merely temporary 
insurance on credit, Just as sure as the down-hill road of life grows steeper 
and steeper, and the demands on the living members become correspond- 
ingly heavier and heavier, this credit will prove a failure, The hale mem- 
bers will cease to pay. The moribund will be disappointed. They have 
been thus far apparently insured to the full value of the money they have 
paid. If the insurance had really been of a good quality, it might be said 
they had enjoyed all they paid for. But the insurance has been miserably 
imperfect, because it all the while ran the risk of what has now happened. 
They have contributed largely to the indemnity of others, and are now, 
when health has failed and no sound company will admit them, left in the 
lurch as to their own. Thus we see that, even supposing the glaring in- 
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Justice of exacting equal contributions from unequal risks could be avoided, 
no provision being made for the inevitable aggravation of the risks as 
years roll away, the fabric must inevitably crumble before a single gen- 
eration passes. So utterly baseless is this vision of insurance that it can- 
not even be put in the way of practical experiment without borrowing 
somewhat from the ordinary plan. This is done by requiring an entrance 
fee as large as $10 or $15, and an annual ‘‘due” of perhaps $2, and ‘by 
having a capital which serves to guarantee that any party dying within a 
year shall receive a minimum of $1000 whether the fest mortem collections 
of $1 or $1.10 from every member amount to that or not. But if there is 
to be no cohesion in the main fabric, what is the use of these inadequate 
props? To dishonest managers it is plain enough how they would be 
useful. But honest ones would make no such engagements, because 
they would be sure soon to see the last of their capital. 

This little rebellion against facts and figures is really deplorable so far 
as concerns the multitudes who are beguiled by it out of entrance fees, 
and perhaps out of the chance of ever obtaining real insurance, but it 
cannot fail in the end to demonstrate to the public, more clearly than can 
possibly be done otherwise, the value of our established institutions, and 
the wisdom of their plan. They will be found after all to be the cheapest. 
To the term ‘‘ co-operative” ‘hey have won an absolute right by ages of 
beneficent work. On the contrary, the institutions I have been consider- 
ing have as yet only talked and printed their dreams. They deal in delu- 
sions which, if not known to be such by their own officers, would cer- 
tainly be so if they would devote a few hours of honest study to any table 
of mortality. In relation to genuine life insurance their plans are simple 
obstructions. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The city council of New Albany, Ind., has decided that it is unable 


- to pay for the fire alarm boxes, and has ordered them taken down. 


—As we go to press, the announcement is made that R. J. Williams and 
W. G. Bentley have succeeded Abram Williams as superintendent of the 
Western department of the Continental Insurance Company. 

—Ainsworth, W. T., is disturbed by incendiaries, one fire from this 
source recently destroying property worth $60,000, The citizens have or- 
ganized a vigilance committee, and have given out that any firebug de- 
tected will be lynched. 

—The Bloomfield (N. J.) Fire Association is composed of a lively hook 
and ladder company and a hose company. The hose company has just 
received a handsome hose carriage, and on September 22 the event was 
fitly celebrated by the department. 

—The lumber trade of the country is reported as exceedingly dull and 
the market largely overstocked. Is there any visible connection between 
this state of facts and the recent lumber fires in Cleveland and elsewhere? 
Are the underwriters paying for the excess of supply over demand? 


—Abraham Davis or Davidson and Isaac Bernstein, of the Hebrew 
race, it will be noticed. are being prosecuted at Gloucester, Mass,, on the 
charge of arson and attempt to defraud the New York Bowery Insurance 
Company. Circumstantial evidence is the ground of the prosecution. 


—Superintendent Barrett of Chicago began to move the fire alarm 
apparatus into the new City Hall last Monday. He expects to be ready 
to give alarms from there by October 1, and a week later will show visitors 
one of the handsomest and most complete fire alarm offices in the world. 


—tThe total losses by fire in Norfolk, Va., for the year ending July 1, 
1884, were $245,167, but $198,860 of the aggregate was swept away in 
one fire at the Norfolk and Western Railroad depot. The losses within 
the city proper, where the fire department is in service, was but $35,450. 


—On Friday Cornelius Walford will be entertained at the rooms of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters from three to six P.M. The affair 
promises to be a success, under the management of the following commit- 
tee of arrangements: N. C. Miller, D. A. Heald, Henry W. Eaton, H. R. 
Hayden, A. M. Kirby, F. W. Ballard and Samuel P. Blagden. 


—A handsome colored lithograph of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
accurate in the presentation of the general contour, and even the minor 
details of this fine building, as viewed from the exterior, has been pub- 











lished by George W. More & Co., publishers, of New York, and copies 
of the picture are being distributed by the Insurance Company of North 
America. The advertisement of this great company is printed on the 
margin, and in viewing the picture one is impressed at once with the ele. 
gance of the structure and the grandeur of the insurance company, 


—The well-known fire underwriter, J. C. Orr of Wheeling, W. Va. 
has resigned the position of secretary of the tna Fire and Marine Insur. 
ance Company of that city, to open an insurance office for general busi- 
ness and brokerage. Mr. Orr is an energetic business man, and knows 
what he is about in making this change. His successor as secretary has 
not been announced. 


—A St. Louis insurance veteran is credited with saying: “Insurance 
companies are often accused of being too suspicious and critical, but I 
could tell you stories of fraud that are almost incredible. I remember 
having the buttons counted ina burned clothing store once, to prove 
fraud, and the result was proven by the discovery of the goods secreted in 
abarn. I make it a principle never to accept appearances of fire,” 


—The Cincinnati Price Current says that ‘‘ the insurance companies at 
Louisville had a narrow escape from a large loss recently. There was no 
fire, but there might have been. A firm having 5000 rolls of bagging is- 
sued warehouse receipts for 42,000 rolls, upon which Louisville, country 
and New York banks make advancements of $4 per roll. One New York 
bank put up $72,000. How that warehouse escaped spontaneous com- 
bustion is a mystery.” 


—A subterranean fire at 5.37 o’clock Saturday before last occurred at 
the corner of McGregor and Butler streets, Chicago. The surface of the 
Ogden slip suddenly blazed up, and the flames quickly communicated 
with an adjoining ice house owned by E. A. Shedd & Co. A sewer enters 
the slip at the point named, and the sewer connects with the works of the 
Consumers’ Gas Company. The fire was caused by the accidental igni- 
tion of the refuse matter of the gas works, which floated on the top of the 
water. The fire entered the sewer and for a time threatened to spread 
subterraneously to the gas works, but was cut off by the efforts of the fire- 
men, who flooded the sewer, causing the combustible matter to flow into 
the slip, where it was consumed. 


— Ata recent meeting of the Chicago Local Board, E. M. Teall, C. E. 


. Offeld and B.S. Critchell were appointed a committee to take steps to 


prevent the common council from granting the Standard Oil Company 
permission to place their storage tanks within the city limits. The com- 
mittee set forth the danger of such a measure in such a forcible manner 
before the council committee that they agreed to report against the pro- 
posed privilege. At the same meeting a committee, consisting of R. J. 
Smith, S. M. Moore and Geo. C. Clarke, were appointed to see if the 
burning of slabs by steam barges, tugs and other craft, while on the river, 
could not be stopped, as the sparks emitted have proved a very dangerous 
thing among the lumber and other inflammable materials which line the 
river banks. 


—Thomas Shottwell has just been convicted of arson at Little Rock, 
Ark., and sentenced to the penitentiary for three years. His crime was 
an attempt to burn the town of Harrison, Boon county. There had been 
several destructive fires under circumstances which pointed to incen- 
diarism. The citizens called a public meeting and appointed special 
police, and also offered $1500 reward for the apprehension of the guilty 
parties. This led to the arrest of Shottwell, who was caught in the act of 
igniting a quantity of combustible matter, which he had placed in a vacant 
frame building adjoining one of the principal business houses. The evi- 
dence against him was conclusive, and it was clearly shown that he was 
the instigator of all the previous fires. Three years’ imprisonment seems 
to be very light punishment under the circumstances, 


—Edward T. Backhouse, president of the Kings County Fire Insurance 
Company, on Sunday died at his home, No. 237 Carlton avenue, Brook- 
lyn, at the age of seventy-eight. Mr. Backhouse was one of the oldest 
and best-known citizens of Brooklyn, and for many years he was prom- 
inent in politics. He served two terms in the Board of Aldermen of 
Brooklyn from the Eleventh Ward, and was president of the board for 
one term. He also went to Albany as a member of Assembly. Mr. 
Backhouse at one time was lieutenant-colonel of the Seventh Regiment. 
His last public service was as chairman of the Committee of Fifty to re- 
form municipal abuses in Brooklyn. He was identified with the Kings 
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County Insurance Company for twenty-five years. {He was also treasurer 
of the American Institute for thirty years. His death resulted from pneu- 
monia. A widow and five children form the surviving family. 


—The New England Fire Insurance Company of Rutland, Vt., is 
alleged to be insolvent, and a stockholder and once director of the insti- 
tution has petitioned for the appointment of a receiver. The company 
began business in 1881, and its operations have been obscure. Though 
repeatedly solicited to give a statement of their business and condition to 
the publishers of THe INSURANCE YEAR Book for 1884-85, the officers of 
the New England Fire evaded all attempts last spring, when that work was 
preparing, to give a satisfactory or intelligent report of the affairs of the 
company. As to the suit brought, the officers say that the said stock- 
holder is indebted to the company, and has been sued by the latter, and 
that ‘‘ the company is now doing a thriving and prosperous business, not- 
withstanding the bitter enmity, rivalry and continuous attacks of rival in- 
surance agents against this, the only stock fire insurance company in Ver- 
mont.” Several of the stockholders, it is said, are indignant at the condi- 
tion of the company, having been kept in ignorance of the true state of 


its affairs. 


—There is more truth than poetry in the following paragraph from The 
Cincinnati Price Current: ‘‘ The average citizen is firmly of the opinion 
that a fire department that cannot extinguish and prevent the spread of 
fires regardless of equipment or water supply is a failure ; and that if 
equipment and water supply are absolutely necessary, they should be 
furnished by the insurance companies. The only duty devolving upon 
the citizen in connection with the fire department is to see that it is ‘ run 
in the interest of the party.’” The ‘‘ sidewalk committee” at a fire is 
usually very profuse in its comments and criticisms of the firemen, when 
probably not one in ten knows anything about the condition of the water 
supply or of the fire department. But if propertyowners expect insurance 
companies to provide fire protection, they will be grossly mistaken, for 
the companies have all they can do now to pay losses and expenses with- 
out investing in fire department machinery. The community that is 
too narrow-minded to provide fire protection for its propertyowners is 
just the one the insurance companies are learning to avoid. Recent ex- 
perience has taught them that they make the most money where the fire 
departments are the best. 


—Something should be done to better the supply of water in Philadel- 
phia for fire purposes. Things have got to that pass now when even the 
necessary supply for sanitary purposes is stinted. Last Thursday, at a 
meeting of the Philadelphia city council, a petition was presented, setting 

‘forth that “‘the supply from South to Catharine streets and Delaware 
avenue to Broad street is getting worse and worse year after year. It is 
so small that we have no use of our bath tubs, and are quite often without 
water in our kitchens and hydrants in our yards, causing danger of the 
bursting of the boilers attached to our ranges, and leaving the whole 
neighborhood in a bad condition in case of fire. Complaints have been 
made to the water department, but have received no redress, the answer 
being that larger mains are required, but the department has no money to 
put them down. As we pay our water rents, we certainly are entitled to a 
fair supply of water, and we, therefore, petition your honorable bodies to 
make the necessary appropriation, if the statement made by the water 
department is correct, to lay a main on South street, from the Delaware 
to Broad street, so as to give us the necessary supply of water, which we 
are honestly entitled to and for which we pay.” 


—Emmett H, Goff, an insurance agent at Brockport, N. Y., has disap- 
peared. Among the sins that he is charged with is a shortage in his accounts 
with his companies. A despatch from Brockport says: ‘‘ When Goff 
went away he was agent for several insurance companies, The represent- 
atives of these companies do not state the amount of the shortage, but 
all say that he was in debt to them. He had received money for pre- 
Miums for which no policies had been issued and no entries made on the 
books, C. W. Peake of Brockport states that Goff has forged his name 
to two notes for $65 and $80 respectively. Peake was formerly connected 
with Goff in the insurance business, and last spring Peake states that he 
learned that a note bearing his name which he had not signed had been 
discounted at the bank. He closed his connection with Goff, and informed 
the bank officials not to discount any more notes bearing his name and 
payable to Goff’s order. Mr, Peake thinks that other forged notes are in 





existence. Goff left his wife and one child, and has not been heard from 
since his departure. It is said that he collected all the premiums he 
could and borrowed money from several persons in large amounts. As 
his parents are well off, it is believed that the matter may be settled.” 


—A dispatch from Washington announces the arrest in that city of 
Philip Nolan, a clerk in the post-office department, on a charge of violat- 
ing the bankrupt laws of Indiana. After his arrest it was learned that he 
was wanted in Indiana to answer another charge—that of attempting to 
defraud a life insurance company. It is said that seven or eight years 
ago Seth W. Tuley, alias Nolan, insured his life in the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee for $8000 and, after paying 
two or three premiums, disappeared ; that soon afterward his wife re- 
moved from Indianapolis, where they have been living, to New Albany, 
and from the last named place filed an application for the payment of her 
husband’s insurance, accompanying the application with what purported 
to be proof of his having been drowned while crossing a creek, and of the 
interment of the body in New Albany. The insurance company was 
about to pay the policy on Tuley’s life, when they learned that he had 
been seen subsequently to the date of his alleged drowning, and since then 
they have been looking for him. In July last Tuley, who then and since 
has called himself Nolan, and said he was from Texas, was appointed 
under the civil service rules in the post-office department. Since his 
arrest he has admitted that his name is Tuley, and that he is wanted in 
Indiana for attempting to defraud the insurance company. He was sent 
to Indiana. 

—There was a meeting on Tuesday, at the Grand Pacific Hotel at Chi- 
cago, of the managers of companies interested in farm business in 
Illinois. There were present: A. Williams and R. J. Taylor of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company ; Geo. M. Lyon and Chas.+L. Currier of the 
Home Insurance Company; Thos, R. Burch of the Phenix Insurance 
Company of Brooklyn; H. M. Magill of the Phoenix Insurance Company 
of Hartford ; Fred. Gund of the German Fire Insurance Company of 
Freeport ; Robert Zener and Ira Smith of the Springfield Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company ; John H. Sherratt of the Forest City Fire Insurance 
Company ; J. L. Whitlock of the Glens Falls Fire Insurance Company ; 
A. H. Darrow and J. G. S. Best of the Agricultural Insurance Company; 
R. P. Lane and Chas. E. Sheldon of the Rockford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Williams was chosen chairman and Mr. Sheldon secretary. 
The object of the meeting was to devise a plan for uniformity in rates, 
commissions and practices, and correct existing evils. There was a gen« 
eral discussion of the condition of the business, and a committee was 
finally appointed to submit to the meeting a form of agreement or compact. 
The committee appointed consisted of Mr. Williams, chairman, and 
Messrs. Magill, Sherratt, Burch, Lyon, Best, Zener, Gund and Whitlock. 
The committee reported a form of agreement and then adjourned until 
Wednesday, and is now in session as we go to press, 

—Hiram E. Piper, secretary and treasurer of the “‘ Accretion Affluence 
Aright Association” of New York city, whose talents as a company 
organizer have been recently advertised in the ‘‘ failing” A. A. A, A,, 
should now devote himself to the study of co-operative insurance, where 
his genius would probably evolve some brilliant scheme that could tend 
to make co-operativism even more famous. Mr, Piper believes in the 
doctrine of mutuality and the arightness of affluence. While foreman of 
the Manhattan Brass Company’s Works, he conceived the idea of form- 
ing a mutual trust company among the employees, dubbed the organiza- 
with the above rich and attractive name, and induced the members to 
‘*mutually ” impose their trust in him as secretary and treasurer. Quite 
a number of workmen became members, each paying a dollar a week. 
The enterprising spirit that invested the manager of the A. A.A. A. 
brought in affluential incretions on the sales to the workmen of old 
watches, chains, shoes, stockings and clothes, which he would purchase 
cheap, and, by virtue of his position as foreman, compelled the workmen 
to buy at a handsome profit. He induced workmen to have their por- 
traits painted by a friend of his at a cost of $10 each, but the pictures 
were worse than the average campaign portraits. The accretion of afflu- 
ence went on aright until Piper was discharged from the brass works, 
and then one of the depositors, asking him for some money, was coolly 
informed by the apostle of the arightness of accretion and affluence that 
the $311 deposited by the mutual brethren, and all the accretions thereto, 
had evaporated mysteriously in the pockets of the too-much-trusted secre- 


tary and treasurer, 
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New York State Companies. 

































Net Last Latest SALE 
Sa Book DivipEnp oF STOCK, 
S38] capitar |Velue — 
NAME OF COMPANY.) *3 Paid up. Stock 
Sy * | Per $100, Price 
“ Fan. 3»! Date. \PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
1884. Cent.) 
$500,000 | $125.64 | Jan.,’83| 10 | -------- 200 
200,000} 161.85 | July, 84 5 sesesese | 150 
400,000] 252,62 |*July, "84 5 |June 4,'84) 150 
200,000] 127.64 |*July,’84 Mar, 5,’84| 113 
200,000] 265.57 |*Aug. 34 7 |Sept. 34,84 175 
153,000| 233.69 |*July, ’84 7% |May 1,’84|} 170 
200,000} 109.14 jane “84 wy, * eoskwe ~ 
200,000 | 372.19 | July, '84 > Pe 0 
aie 20 300,000] 243.31 |*July,’84| 5 |July28,’84) 150 
210,002 | 182.99 |*Aug. 84 Apr. 9,’84| 120 
250,000 aie *July, 84 : Apr.16, 84 125% 
200,000} 170.50 |tMay, "84 2 |July18,’84} 120 
200,000} 122.89 |*Jan,.’84 ulyrr,’83| go 
1,000,000 bree | *July,’84 rot Nei 16,'84| 230 
300,000] 326.11 |*Apr.’84 | 73g |May 8.84| 245 
Empire City......-..---- 100 200,000] 127.89 Joly; 84 3. |Apr.30. 84 80 
Exchange .. - | 30 200,010] 136.59 |*Aug. "84 3% |Oct. 24, ‘83 100% 
Farragut -........------ 50 200,000} 141.59 |*July, 84 5 |Aug.13,’84| 100% 
Firemens.......--------- 17 204,000] 124.92 | July,’84/ 4 |Aug.18,’84) 83 
Firemans Trust...--.----] 10 150,000] 111.49 “juny 184) 33 |Dec.r2,'83) 79 
Franklin and — 100 200,000] 156.41 uly, 84 6 |Septrs,’84) x12 
100 1,000,000 | 268.50 * July, 84 Sept 27,'84| 215 
y.’84| 2 |Sept 
50 1,000,000} 181.79 *Ju y.'84 5 ept 22, 84 135 
10 200,000} 431.28 |*July,’84/ 5 | June 5,83) 225 
50 200,000] 155.03 a yuly, (84 5 |Apr. 8,’84) t10 
25 200,000} 232.41 |tJuly, '84 7% Julyzs,’ '83| 290 
100 200,000 | 107.34 |*Jan.,’84 3 |Sept. 3,84) 60 
15 150,000] 174.11 sJuly, "84| 5 |July2r.’84) 110 
50 1,000,000] 177.73 |*July,’84 5 Sept. 2,84) 130 
Home ..........--------| 100 3,000,000] 155.44 |*July,’84| 5 |Sept13,’84) 135 
SS PRES 50 500,000 103.83 | July,’83} 3 |Septez,’84) 55 
EE 100 200,000} 102.10 | July, 83 2% |June23,’84| 60 
Jefferson ............... 30 200,010] 242.35 |*Sept.’84|/ 5 |Sept17,’84| 1208 
Kings County.........-. 20 150,000} 232.44 |*July,’84] 10 uly13,"83| 201 
Knickerbocker ......---- 30 210,000] 143.62 |*July,’84} 3 ony 1,’84| 85 
La Fayette........- —— 150,000] 140,06 sjuly, 84] 5 |Apr.zs,’84| 10234 
Long Island.........-.--- 50 300,000] 134.54 |*July,'84| 3 |Apr.16,'84| 112% 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.... . 100 100,000] 99.53 |_<----- - | wen. |Nov. 1,’82| 120 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000] 170,85 |*July,’84); 3 |July26,’84) 105 
Mechanics ....---------- 50 250,000] 133,00 |*July,’84} 5 |Auga7,’84| 112 
Mechanics and Traders..} 25 200,00¢ | 133.53 |*July,’83| 5 |Aug. 7,’84| 50 
Mercantile ..........---- 50 200,000} 109.94 |*Jan.,’84 July23,’84| 63 
Merchants ..........-.-- 50 200,000} 177.33 | July,’84 H Sept 20,’84|; 100 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| roo 100,000] 140.86 |*Jan..’84) 10 |June2’84| 160 
Montauk........--..---- 50 200,000} 136.62 |*July,’84) 5 |Jan.22,’84| 110 
Nassau....... pisibaeneed 50 200,000| 182.58 |*July,’84 uly 30,’84) 1 
National .......... ey: 37% 200,000 136.76 |*July,’84 : Any, a oH By 
New York Bowery-.-.....- 25 300,000] 217.34 |*July,’84 6 |Sept. 2,84) 150 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000 262.14 *July,’84 6 Mar, 11, Be — 
New York Fire.........- 100 200,000] 135.to |*Aug. 84 4 |Sept26,’84) 85 
Niagara..........-.----- 50 500,000} 164.84 *july, 84) 5 |Aug.13,’84| 123 
North River...........-- 25 350,000} 128.21 |*Oct.,’83 Aug. 7,’84| 11To 
Pacifi 200,000| 287.87 |*July, ’&4 ; Junesd,’84 175 
200,000] 137.35 |*July, 84 5 Mar. 5s, 784) 105 
200,000] 153.39 |*July,’84 5 |Jan.10,’83| 115 
150,000] 235.29 |* July, ’8, 6 |Aug. 7,’84| 150 
1,000,000] 168,62 *July, 84 5 Sept A "8g 136 
200,000] 167.66 |*Jan.,’84 a. oe 135 
200,000} 181.63 |* July, ’84 s |Aug.16. 784 121 
200,000} 160.51 |*July,’84 3% Junez,,’ 83| 201 
500,000] 101.33 Aulys, 81 4 |Septear, 84 58 
350,000} 107.04 | Aug., '84 2 |Sept22,’84) 55 
200,000} 163.51 |*July,’8 5 |July23,’84) 115 
100,000] 116.35 |*July,’84 S tenawadeats 105 
250,000} 190,68 |*July,’84 5 July30,’84 125 
300,000} 167.52 |*Aug.’8 5 |Mar. 22,84) 125 
250,000} 273.37 |*July,’84| 10 |Sept17,’84\ 216 


























* Semi-annual, 


é 3 Sse cent cand month. 


usively te insuring plate glass against breakage. 
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Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 


































































































a 
Net Last Se 
3g Book Drvienp th 
g P Value of AID. N 
NAME OF COMPANY. |8& | Sf? | Srock | Ng 
8 iP» | Poy $x00, ® si 
‘an. 1, 4 
a Ny Date. |\Per Ci, ES 
FO $100 | $4,000,000 | $181.74 |t July,’84 5 ons 
American, Boston........-------- --| 100 300,000} 141.27 |*July "By 128 
American, Newark........ .....---- 5 600,000 | 238.90 ar.,’ 84 R 160 
American, Philadel hia... ERRRESS: 100 400,000 | 237.89 |* Apr., 84 5 170 
American Central, St. Louis......-- 25 600,000} 137.01 |* July, 84 4 112 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence-..- 33% 200,000 | 102.94 |* July, ’83 3 f 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000} 131.42 |*july,’84 3 136 
California, San Francisco.....---..- Ico 600,000} 118.80 |+ July, ’84 3 120 
Citizens, Pittsburgh.......--------- 50 $00,000} 105.39 |* Jan.,"84| 4 113 
Commercial, San Francisco....-.--- 100 200,000 | 153.48 |} July,’84 I 126 
Concordia, Milwaukee........-.--- 100 200,000] 144.81 | July, ’84 4 110 
Connecticut, Hartford..........---- 100 1,000,000} 128.24 |*July,’84| 4 105 
sang and M.,, Detsslt...cowccoe 30 300,000} 1098.21 |*July,’84 5 150 
$00, DI cncccnccsccesoescceuce 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct.,’8 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000] 117.15 |*Jan,, "ag : rah 
Fire Association, Philadelphia event 50 500,000] 262.90 |*July, 84! 20 532 
Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia} 100 200,000] 125.31 |*July, 84 3 140 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,000 | 125.94 |t July, ’84 3 133 
Firemens, Baltimore .....-.-------- 18 378,000 | 118.79 |*July, '84| 3 17 
Firemens, Dayton.........-..--.--- 20 250,000} 107.29 | Jan.,’84 2 140 
DN: GEE, cxncsnedereces 25 500,000} 246.39 |*Jan., 84 6 180 
First National, Worceste 100 200,000} 92.81 | Feb.,’83| 3 qo 
Franklin, Philadelphia..........--- 100 400,000 | 312.57 |t July, “84 5 344 
> oa ‘Pittsbur sabecseeconseces 5° 200,000] 150.52 |* July, ’84 6 200 
ermania, Newark.....-...------..- go 200,000} 102.16 | July, ’78 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia..... 100 300,000] 288.42 |* July,’84 3 2 
Hartford, | ta endear aaneemits 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |*July,’84 | 10 245 
Home Mutual, San Francisco. -.-.-.... 100 300,000] 184.01 |t July,’84 I 145 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 207.07 |*July, ’84/ 10 312 
Ins, Co. of the State of Pa., Phila,..| 200 200,000] 209.82 |*July,’84 5 155 
Mauuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,009 | 133.89 |* July, 84 4 148 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000 | 214.08 | Oct., '83 4 go 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... ......-.--- 25 250,000 | 142.16 *July, 784 4 160 
Mercantile Cleveland .........-..-- 20 200,000 | 143.39 oftly:, 84 5 ome 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000] 119.62 ay,"84| 5 135 
mete sm a e 5° 200,000 | 127.56 *Jan., "84 3 100 
erchants, Newark.... 25 400,000] 194.46 |* july, 84 | 1 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit 50 200,000] 117.57 oo | . a 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| -. 200,c00| ..... ijuly, "84 | 5 bie, 
National, Hartford.............-.-- 100 1,000,000} 145.41 |*July,’84| 5 108 
Neptune F. and M., Boston....--.- 100 300,000] 125.17 |*Apr.,’84| 5 115 
andl gg ae CBicccnccescsescs 50 500,000 oe | I"} une, a4 | 5 108 
rk, \ Sees ose 250,000 | 212.2 an., 83 | 10 135 
aon Rg ear sey opens eoeuce 100 500,000] 141.23 |*Jan., "84 | | 4 = 
orth American, Boston......-.-.- 100 200,000 | 132.73 *Apr., "B4| 5 113 
tae oa) National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000 139.12 July, '84 5 140 
SIGE, TERE incoccceece scconcns 100 1,000,000 | 107.05 |* July, 83 4 85 
Pennsylvania, Phila....-...-----.-- 100 "(400,000 324.45 *Mch: 784| 5 205 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh......-.-. 50 200,000] 110.55 |*July, 84 4 116 
Peoples, Pittsburgh..............-- 50 200,000] 145.02 * July, '84 ia 154 
ae, aeoee eemmaegimebiewadl 100 2,000,000 | 101.09 + July. on 3% | 160 
rescott, | Sa 100 200,000] 107.22 | Apr., '84 3 100 
Providence- Washington, peemaenes 50 400,000] 104.29 |*July, ’83 4 | 1% 
Reading, Reading....- 10 250,000] 150.97 |*July, ’84 4 | 140 
Security, New Haven.-.... 50 200,000] 115.35 |*July, 84 3 100 
Shoe and Leather, Boston 100 600,000} 100.59 | Oct.,’ 81 5 78% 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield ..| 100 1,000,000} 140.09 |*July,’84 5 170 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia ean aia 50 400,000} 202.08 |*July, ’84 8 264 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul.......- 100 500,000] 148.89 |*July, 84 5 125 
a Sen Fraaciaco icwescomucasonse 300,000] 113.14 \, uly, w on 107 
raders, ER ovsesennencouunen 100 §00,000| 172.37 uly, ’84 2 3 
on Bhiladelphia-- saws 10 1,000,000] 102.61 |*Jan., "84 4 cul 
nion, San Francisco.............- 100 750,000 | 120,81 |tJuly, ’84 3 119) 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000 123.35 |*Mch.,’84 6 160 
Washington, DRONE cuocacancceacen loo 1,000,000} 118,38 | Apr., 84 4 105 
Western, Pittsburgh........-.-.... 5° 300,000 | 137.30 | May, 84 3 122 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
7 Nl 
British America, Toronto ......-... 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’83 | 5 122% 
Wetter, TOOBIS.. ccccescocenccces 20 400,000 | 150.91 |*July,’83 | 12 135 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Amount 
Par Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per Latsst Prics. 
Stock. Share 
z z £ s. a. 
2 ge 10 I ae 18 10 
Commercial Union-.......... suun 50 5 20 eo -- 
Fire Insurance Association.... 10 2 2 10 -- 
120 50 63 on 
100 25 147 si a 
20 2 5 a a 
10 2 Pa 15 oo 
Liverpool and London and Globe.... 20 2 23 ee -- 
London Assurance.........----.--.- 25 12% 59 a - 
25 2% 4 13 9 
20 I I pes -- 
50 16% 25 11 3 
100 5 45 15 se 
100 12 t10 ae - 
ese we 255 on -- 
10 I 2 5 3 
20 3 28 17 
20 I 3 13 € 
Tate 20 8 11 10 -- 
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